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It Is Later Than You Think. By Max Lerner. New York, fear of governmental power which is common among lib- 


Viking Press, 1938. $2.50. ; rep erals today. “The real question . . . is not whether the 

_“The first imperative of democratic humanism is to sur- province of government shall be extended, but whether 
vive,” says Mr. Lerner, formerly editor of The Nation it shall be extended by the majority or the minority; 
and now professor of political science at Williams College. whether it shall be extended through democratic pro- 
In this stimulating volume he presents “the need for a cedures, safeguarded by the popular consciousness of its 
militant democracy” and the direction which he believes possibilities and dangers, or through the extension of 
that democracy should take. Today we need “freedom for corporate control until the corporate economy becomes 
a huge collective economic effort, freedom for the contriv- the corporate state.” LMC. 
ance of new political forms to carry the burden of that 
effort, freedom to take the leisure that technology has Fascism For Whom? By Max Ascoli and Arthur Feiler. 


brought us and build it into our culture.” Democracy New York, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1938. $3.00. 
means “first of all, political and civil liberties, without These brief analyses of Italian and German Fascism, 
stint or qualification” (though this cannot “extend to written by an Italian and a German who are now on the 
actions which present a clear and present danger to the Graduate Faculty of the New School for Social Research, 
existence of the democratic state itself, or to the estab- are particularly valuable accounts of Fascism in the re- 
lished procedures for the succession of power within that spective countries. 

state”) ; economic as well as political democracy ; majority The first and last chapters are the joint responsibility 
rule; “freedom for social change through the procedures of the two authors. Bitter opponents of Fascism as they 
of the majority will”; and “a sense of the dignity and are, they say: “It must be admitted that international 
responsibility of the common man, and of his capacity Fascism is succeeding where international democracy has 
to fashion his own political destiny.” failed. . . . It will remain perhaps the lasting merit of 

“As a matter of sheer social survival,” says Mr. Lerner, Fascism to have struck at the principle of sovereignty. 
“collectivism has become an imperative.” But there must Two political movements which started with all the signs 
be democratic planning, which he defines as “the tech- of the most fanatic nationalism have definitely consolidated 
nical coordination, by disinterested experts, of consump- the precedent that there are ideas which cut across state 
tion, production, investment, trade, and income distribu- boundaries, passions and hatreds which are more powerful 
tion in accordance with social objectives set by bodies than the spirit of nationalism itself.” 
representative of the majority.” Such a democratic col- Mr. Ascoli outlines briefly the changes, social, economic 
lectivism does not involve the abolition of private prop- and political, that have taken place under Fascism. He 
erty or profits, the leveling of income, or the standardiza- is an unsparing critic of the new system. “The Italian 
tion of consumption. Its first aim would be the expansion state is now living on its own credit from its own people. 
of the national income through stepping up production Passing from the Ethiopian to the Spanish adventure 
simultaneously in the most important basic industries. it eats up the resources of the nation and it can rely on 
This would require socialization of the banking and credit international disturbances for the necessary pressure to 
system, and government control of investments and for- go farther on the way to Fascist state socialism.” Fascist 
eign trade. The workers’ incentive would be “the higher legislation is, he says, “an endless jungle of administrative 
wages made possible” and that of the owners would be by-laws which have no law back of themselves because 
profits. the state has no limits.” The Fascist state is “a runaway 

In spite of the weaknesses of the Popular Front, it is state.” Even the Duce’s role is now little more than “one 
essential for the time being. Labor must be unified and of a constitutional king.” Fascism means “destruction, 
must have its own political party with “a broad base in untold suffering, debasement of character and a great re- 
middle-class, professional, technical, and __ intellectual finement in spiritual cruelty. . . . Those will benefit from 
groups as well.” Fascism who will learn from it.” 

If necessary, the government must “act decisively” at Mr. Feiler devotes himself mainly to economic ques- 
once. “The essence of the peaceful progress of the crisis tions. National Socialism is, he says, “ a political system 
state toward social stability is legality coupled with an using the economy only as means for its non-economic 
unalterable firmness.” The author does not share the political ends.” It dominates “by command and interdict” 
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both investment and consumption. Perhaps the most 
striking thing in his analysis is the comparison of Com- 
munism and National Socialism. “Already Bolshevism 
and National Socialism look like twins bearing on their 
faces the same characteristic traits of the same parents— 
state-omnipotence and dictatorial totalitarian rule.” Not 
only the methods but the results are identical. While pri- 
vate property is retained under National Socialism, its 
meaning is profoundly altered. “The community shall be 
wealthy and the individual shall be poor—this is the 
principle realized by both of them. ... Both of them 
raise the state to the rank of deity by humiliating men to 
the level of animals who are not supposed to think but 
only to work for being fed.” Psychologically, he thinks, 
“the whole of Germany today is like a concentration 
camp.’ 

In spite of all the divergences between them “there is 
one decisive identity between the two Fascisms: their 
supreme goal... is to maintain and to fortify their 
political power in their countries.” The causes of Fas- 
cism are “events like wars or depressions which cripple 
human personality and the institutions created for the 
defense of it . . . the will of some men to stir the de- 
structive influence of such events and to make them per- 
manent,” and “Fascism itself represented by the interven- 
tion of Italy and Germany” in Spain and Central Europe. 
The best way to defend democracy is to “make the 
democratic institutions do better work in America.” 


I. M. C. 


Goliath: The March of Fasci rev. ed. By G. A. Borgese. 

New York, Viking Press, 1938. $3.00. 

A famous Italian scholar and writer, now an American 
citizen and professor of ‘Italian literature at the University 
of Chicago, presents this brilliant—and bitter—discussion 
of the development of Fascism in Italy. He first sketches 
briefly the history of Italy, with chief emphasis on its 
literature, from the time of Dante to the end of the World 
War. The bulk of the volume is devoted to Mussolini 
and the Fascist movement. This is no objective treatise, 
striving to balance carefully the good and ill of what has 
happened in Italy since 1918. Rather, it is the work of a 
man who feels deeply that Fascism is “an outburst of 
emotionalism and pseudo-intellectualism, thoroughly ir- 
rational in its nature,” and that “no interest has been 
saved, no feeling has been spared by Fascism; and all 
fine things of earth and sky have been defiled.” 

There have been many accounts, pro and con, of Fas- 
cism since 1922 but none which combines in so high a 
degree a brilliant literary style with a keen analysis of 
the subject. I. M.C. 


The House That Hitler Built. By Stephen H. Roberts. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1938. $3.00. 


The Last Five Hours of Austria. By Eugene Lennhoff. New 
York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1938. $2.50. 


The Nazi Primer. Translated by Harwood Childs. 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1938, $1.75. 


The War Against the West. By Aurel Kolnai. New York, 

Viking Press, 1938. $4.00. 

Certain phases of the situation in Germany are treated 
in each of these four books, but they are very different. 
The House That Hitler Built is an attempt to appraise 
objectively what is happening in Germany. Dr. Roberts 
of the University of Sydney, Australia, spent 16 months 
in Germany and neighboring countries, from late 1935 
to early 1937, gathering data. The sections dealing with 
Austria and Czechoslovakia are, of course, out of date 
already, but as a whole the book gives a very valuable 


New 
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and readable account of what is going on in Germany 
together with necessary historical material about the 
origin of National Socialism. Its five sections entitled 
“Origins,” “Four Years of Power,” “The Economics of 
Hitlerism,” “The Balance Sheet of Hitlerism,” “Hitler- 
ism and the World,” deal briefly with all the more im- 
portant aspects of the Nazi régime. Particularly inter- 
esting are the sketches of Nazi leaders. “Nazidom,” Dr. 
Roberts concludes, is now in an “inchoate stage,” in which 
it cannot remain. There is “no permanence in the mem- 
bership of the governing cabal.” A noticeable reaction has 
set in, and “already there is a turn toward the army.” 
War is inevitable “unless Hitler modifies his teachings 
and methods or unless there is a peaceful transition to 
some other régime.” 


In the Last Five Hours of Austria Eugene Lennhoff, 
former editor of the Vienna Telegraph, describes vividly 
the seizure of Austria by the Nazis. His newspaper was 
bitterly anti-Nazi, so that his position in Austria was 
dangerous as soon as Anschluss had actually been con- 
summated. On the morning of March 11, he says, “not 
a soul in Austria had been thinking of flight,” but by 
nine o’clock in the evening he, like many others, was in 
flight toward the frontier. After Schuschnigg’s interview 
with Hitler at Berchtesgaden the writer made daily entries 
in his diary of “all that had happened.” Excerpts from 
this diary with additional information secured during the 
month furnish a vivid record. But the major part of the 
book is devoted, as the title indicates, to a personal ac- 
count of the last few hours. 

The Nazi Primer is a very different sort of book. Dr. 
Harwood Childs, the translator, who is associate pro- 
fessor of politics at Princeton University, explains that 
it is an “official handbook prepared last year for textbook 
use by 7,000,000 young people in the Hitler Youth or- 
ganization.” It is, he says, “an official, concise, compre- 
hensive, and at the same time readable statement” of 
the National Socialist outlook on life: It is “the lowest 
common denominator of a philosophy that is being taught 
to Germans generally throughout a highly centralized and 
ramifying complex of organizations.” The topics dis- 
cussed include the Nazi theory of race (with particular 
reference to the Jews since for Germans “fostering race 
is one and the same thirig as a defensive warfare against 
mind and blood contamination by the Jews”); the need 
for an increased population in Germany, and, at the same 
time, for additional territory since the country is already 
overcrowded ; history as the Nazis see it; and the problem 
of an adequate supply of food and raw materials. A 
table showing the types of food of which there should be 
“a greater use,” “the same use,” “less use” is both in- 
teresting and revealing. All types of fats, for instance, are 
listed in the third column. William E. Dodd, former 
Ambassador to Germany, writes a commentary in which 
he says: “The central idea behind it is to make the rising 
generation worship their chief and get ready to ‘save 
civilization’ from the Jews, from Communism, and from 
democracy—thus preparing the way for a Nazified world 
where all freedom of the individual, of education, and of 
the churches is to be totally suppressed.” 


While the Nazi Primer affords an appalling picture of 
what German children are being taught today, The War 
Against the West is even more disturbing. Dr. Kolnai, 
an Austrian Catholic of Jewish extraction, presents a 
summary of Nazi philosophy which is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature about Nazi Germany—though it 
makes uncommonly painful reading. He cites more than 
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200 authors, mostly German, the great majority of whose 
books have not hitherto been available to English readers. 
The summaries of their theories and excerpts from their 
works deal with a wide variety of topics: “The Central 
Meaning of the National Socialist Attitude,” “Commu- 
nity,” “State,” “Human Nature and Civilization,” “Faith 
and Thought,” “Morals, Law and Culture,” “Society and 
Economics,” “Nation and Race,” “The German Claim,” 
“Nazi Germany and the Western World.” It goes without 
saying, perhaps, that Dr. Kolnai is bitterly was 


Political Handbook of the World, 1938. Edited by Walter 
H. Mallory. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1938. $2.50. 
Like the other volumes in this series issued annually 

by the Council on Foreign Relations, the 1938 Political 

Handbook of the World presents essential information 

about the several countries: composition of governments, 

programs of political parties and their leaders, editors 
of leading newspapers and periodicals with their political 
affiliations. The rapidity with which events have moved in 

Europe in the last few months means that it is already 

out of date in some respects—notably with regard to 

Austria and Czechoslovakia. For Spain no attempt has 

been made to give up-to-date information except for the 

political composition of the Cabinet, the names of the 
ministers and Prime Minister, with a brief resumé of 
the most important developments within the goverment 
of Loyalist Spain since the outbreak of the war. Data are 
given also in regard to the International Labor Office, the 
League of Nations and the World Court. I. M.C. 


The Final Choice: America Between Europe and Asia. By 
Stephen and Joan Raushenbush. New York, Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1937. $2.50. 

This study of the possibility of American neutrality in 
another war grew out of the disclosures before the Nye 
Committee which investigated the munitions industry, of 
which Mr. Raushenbush was secretary. The writers con- 
sider the experience of the United States in the Ethiopian 
situation, in Spain, and the early months of the Sino- 
Japanese War. But most of their material is taken, natur- 
ally, from the testimony before the Nye Committee. The 
present neutrality legislation, they say, “does not prevent 
American participation in foreign wars. It delays it.” 
It makes it “more difficult for the executive, consciously 
or unconsciously, to commit the nation to war.’ The 
“final choice” is war, or a “purchased peace” (which 
although it would cost less than war “would probably 
still cost too much”), or “the cost of trying to stay out.” 
This would not be “the exaggerated cost of complete 
non-intercourse,” but rather “the loss of possible war- 
profits above normal. . . . While we would not have to 
pay for it in dollars directly, unless we finally got into 
it, we would have to pay for it in a smaller amount of 
trade after the war with the nations participating in it, 
who would have come close to bankruptcy. We would 
also have to pay for it in a continuance of world uncer- 
tainty, with its progressively larger armament bills. We 
would pay for it also in that dislocation of our industry 
which is even now taking place as Europe replaces her 
normal purchase of peace materials with war materials.” 
The attempt “simply to drift along from year to year, is 
in the long run impossible.” ie 4 


Our Battle. By Hendrik Willem van Loon. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1938. $1.00. 


Mr. van Loon, well-known writer of popular histories, 
believes that Hitler is “undoubtedly the most dangerous” 
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of our enemies. Russia he considers “a minor evil,” and 
Italy is less dangerous to us than Germany. He sketches 
briefly the rise to power of both Hitler and Mussolini. 
But he thinks that it does not matter now how Hitler 
came into power. “He is the head of the strongest, the 
most brutal and the most ruthless military dictatorship in 
our modern world.” Only the United States still stands 
“free and independent and able to act as the champion of 
human rights.” He concludes: “There can be no com- 
promise between our own ideas concerning the Good Life 
and those of Adolph Hitler. There can be no spiritual 
peace between the citizens of the United States of America 
and the subjects of the Fithrer of the Third Reich. There 
can only be war until one of us or the other suffers 
defeat.” I. M.C. 


The Administrative Process. By James M. Landis. New 

Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1938. $2.00. 

The growth of administrative agencies having legisla- 
tive, judicial and executive powers is attributed to the 
need for a kind of function which the legislative, judicial, 
and executive branches of government cannot fulfil as 
expertly as agencies specially created to deal with par- 
ticular problems. The author describes the origin, nature, 
growth and functioning of administrative agencies as a 
means of enabling government to keep pace with chang- 
ing conditions. His training in law and his experience as 
head of an administrative agency enable him to inform 
laymen of the importance of administrative agencies in 
making democracy workable. A. E.S. 
American Socialism: Its Aims and Practical Program. Ly 

hd W. Laidler. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1937. 


In characteristically thorough fashion and with ample 
documentation Mr. Laidler restates the case for socialism. 
The present national situation is described in terms of a 
“dilemma.” The course of national events is regarded as 
moving irresistibly toward collectivism. The New Deal is 
treated critically. “The Rooseveltian New Deal consti- 
tutes American capitalism’s latest attempt at planning 
with a view to preserving the system of private ownership 
of the means of life. 

“. . . In agriculture and in industry, the New Deal has 
restricted production, raised prices, increased the profits 
of the few, lowered mass purchasing power, concentrated 
greater control of prices and production in the hands of 
industry, and utterly failed to bring security and plenty 
to the common people of the United States.” 

The transition from capitalism to socialism may pos- 
sibly be violent but Mr. Laidler finds reason to hope that 
it will be peaceable. He discusses the “tactics of transi- 
tion,” emphasizing the resources that socialism will find 
in the self-interest of groups which are hard pressed by 
the economic system. “The average capitalist,” he says, 
“is likely to think much more of how he can salvage his 
own fortunes following a revolution than how he can save 
his class.” 

The author stresses the democratic character of the 
socialist state he envisages. “A socialist society is un- 
thinkable without freedom of speech, of press, of as- 
semblage, of thought and action and unless the spirit of 
democracy permeates the economic and political structure 
of the country.” He believes that socialism will bring 
more to the average person in the way of freedom, secur- 
ity, physical wellbeing, cultural advancement than capital- 
ism has ever done. The family also will be liberated from 
economic pressures from which it now suffers and become 
a more wholesome influence in modern life. As to incen- 
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tives Mr. Laidler finds that much of the most significant 
work of the world is done without the stimulus of the 
profit motive. “All incentives known to the present sys- 
tem except that of human exploitation will continue to be 
available under a socialistic order.” F. E. J. 


Socialism on the Defensive. By Norman Thomas. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1938. $3.00. 

Many students of economic and political conditions 
since 1914 have been discouraged by the setback to 
theories and programs designed for the improvement of 
mass welfare. The author insists that, along with other 
movements, “socialism is on the defensive because a faith 
in a rational social order is on the defensive.” 

Why this is so is revealed by a survey of the forces 
which have shaped the destinies of nations and of social 
movements. To this task the author brings not only the 
experience of years of study and activity in promoting 
socialism but of recent first-hand observations in European 
countries. His discussion of conditions in Germany, Italy, 
Russia, France and Spain is of interest for every reader 
regardless of his political beliefs. 

Militarism and war, popular front tactics, economic 
planning in totalitarian as compared with democratic 
states, and socialism in the United States are discussed 
in chapters having large import. 

The author believes that, difficult as it will be for 
socialism to recover the aggressive, it will not be an im- 
possible achievement for those convinced that only social- 
ism will bring “plenty and peace, freedom and fellowship 
for mankind.” A.E.S. 


The Brandeis Way—A Case Study in the Workings of De- 
mocracy. By Alpheus Thomas Mason. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Press, 1938. $3.00. 

The important issues and situations with which Louis 
D. Brandeis has dealt, the methods he has employed to 
bring constructive action, and his philosophy in support 
of democratic procedure stand as an important record in 
American life. This the author has furnished to general 
readers that they may better understand the forces at 
work which will thwart democracy if citizens do not give 
support to measures designed to provide a higher plane 
of living. The struggle to establish savings bank insur- 
ance is treated in detail to show how the problem was 
solved and to portray the benefits obtained. A. E.S. 


Windows on the World. By Kenneth Gould. New York, 

Stackpole Sons, 1938. $3.00. 

Here is an interpretation of the modern world for 
young readers. It is both scholarly and popular. Ken- 
neth Gould has long been writing for young readers as 
managing editor of the Scholastic. He grapples here with 
a wide variety of subjects, points up his discussion to 
make it always readable, at the same time revealing his 
fine sense of social and human values. Illustrations by 
Omar Goslin and Delos Blackmer add mightily to the 
value of the book. 

It opens with a description of the world we live in, 
changing ways of wealth-getting and the tendency of those 
who have been most successful in the process to want it 
left alone. There are chapters on big business, technical 
advances, social classes. Next comes a treatment of the 
imperialism of the great nations of the world, the great 
war and subsequent upheavals, the efforts to forge instru- 
ments of peace. Then comes a section entitled “Break- 
down” followed by one on the “Battle of the Systems.” 
The last part says “It’s Up to You.” Here there is a 
discussion of the international dilemmas that the govern- 


ment of the United States is struggling with. The con- 
servation of human and natural resources is treated. The 
task of producing plenty for all is considered. The final 
chapter deals with “Man the Unconquerable” and states 
that spiritual values are more important than material, 
that the good life must include free science, art and re- 
ligion, and that man will survive “the poisons of power.” 
Not the least valuable thing in this book is a bibliog- 
raphy of more than 40 titles of “Books for Younger 
Readers.” This should prove invaluable for many a 
teacher or guide of young men and women who wants to 
recommend titles about current affairs that are fairly 
popular and take note of social values. This list helps to 
round out what the author calls his book in the sub-title, 
namely a “Youth’s Eye View of Modern Man.” ee 


The Coming Struggle for Latin America. By Carleton Beals. 

Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1938. $3.00 

Carleton Beals, widely known as journalist and author 
of books on Latin America, presents here a summary of 
the efforts of the different countries to win trade and 
acceptance in Latin America for their particular set of 
theories—whether German Naziism, Italian Fascism, or 
American democracy. A great deal of valuable data not 
hitherto available in any one place is assembled here. Un- 
fortunately, however, it seems that Mr. Beals let his emo- 
tions run away with him (or, perhaps, worked with haste) 
to such an extent that the resulting picture is confused. 
He uses the terms “Fascist” and “Nazi” freely with ref- 
erence to Latin-American leaders of whom he disapproves. 
“Brazilian-style Naziism” (p. 76) or “the Vargas gov- 
ernment . . . almost completely Fascist, Nazi and totali- 
tarian in its methods” (p. 78) may be cited as illustra- 
tions. But in his concluding chapter he says that to call 
“the dictatorial governments of Latin America . . . Fascist 
. . . is merely to confuse all terminology, Communist 
style” (p. 373). The use of such a “convenient .. . 
handle,” as he calls it (p. 378), seems to have led to “the 
blurring of . . . analyses” (ibid.) in his case also. 

An extreme case of the author’s failure to reach clear 
conclusions may be cited. Of Peru, he says in different 
places: German “influence is largely financial: a mission 
of former Reich officials determine the country’s fiscal, 
currency and statistical matters”; “the two centers of 
power ...are... the residence of Dictator Benavides, 
and the Banco Italiano, . . . the favored financial agent of 
the government”; President Benavides “himself is pretty 
much under the thumb of the Japanese and Italians”; 
“Peru, too, is now in good measure, part of the Italian- 
British axis.” These can hardly all be true of any one 
country. 

Probably because of the pressure under which the work 
was done, the author failed to check some of his data; for 
instance, the statement that the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Company “also went in for radio com- 
munications, as early as 1922 getting hold of the Radio 
Corporation of America.” I. T. and T. entered the field 
of radio communication several years later, and at that 
time the Radio Corporation had no important American 
competitor in the field. LMC. 


Industrial Price Policies and Economic Progress. By Edwin 
G. Nourse and Horace B. Drury. Washington, Brookings 
Institution, 1938. $2.50. 

This volume is an elaboration of the suggestion made 
at the close of Income and Economic Progress, published 
by the Brookings Institution in 1935. Many people did 
not understand the implications of the suggestion that 
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prices should be reduced as fast as technical improvements 
and lower costs would permit. 

In this study the authors explain why such a policy 
would be advantageous to business concerns as well as to 
consumers. In many cases the volume of profits would 
be as large as at present, or larger, because lower prices 
would permit greater consumption and because larger 
volume of production would result in lower unit costs of 
commodities. 

Many large business concerns have attained a position 
in their industry where they can fix prices pretty much 
as they please. At the same time farmers and small 
business concerns are still in the stage where prices are 
“set in the process of sale.” In other words, they bring 
their goods to the market and take a price fixed by the 
relation of supply to demand. Large concerns frequently 
fix prices at a point which prevents production at full 
capacity or forces complete shut-down. 

Banks frequently exercise an influence upon the price 
policies of concerns to which they have loaned money. 
They may oppose price cutting through fear that the 
policy would reduce earnings. Furthermore, a bank may 
not be willing to lend money for new equipment which 
will enable a business to compete more effectively with 
a company to which the bank is already heavily com- 
mitted. 

The executives of big concerns who are in a position to 
fix prices become to a large extent the economic planners 
of our society. They take upon themselves “the respon- 
sibility for the standard of living for an ever larger pro- 
portion of our people,” when their price policies result in 
less production, less consumption and less employment. 
Fortunately many business men now see the wisdom of 
a different policy. Instead of fixing prices based on costs 
which may be inflated by inefficiency, they start with the 
needs of the consumer and his ability to buy and find ways 
to satisfy these needs at prices the consumer can afford 
to pay. “That is what business is: not policing an idle 
plant.” The best way to cause government to interfere 
with business is to keep consumers from sharing in the 
benefits of the technical advance of industry. 

Competition is a part of that freedom of economic enter- 
prise which is supposed to be “the American way.” Will 
executives of large concerns in a position to fix prices 
try a new type of competition? It can be quite as effec- 
tive between large concerns as between small if the 
industrial giants perfect new techniques and processes. 
A sound pricing system would develop operation of the 
economic system to full capacity, make jobs for the 
nation’s full labor force and establish prices which would 
enable consumers to buy what can be produced. 

As long as society grants businessmen the right of 
freedom of enterprise it may properly ask them to “use 
that freedom aggressively in the public interest. This, to 
our way of thinking, is the challenge which the industrial 
system makes to the industrial executive. If he cannot 
meet it, the system of free enterprise under private capital- 
ism is doomed to a condition of invalidism, low vitality, 
and unproductiveness which is utterly incompatible with 
the natural resources, productive equipment, and man 
power which the nation has at its disposal.” A. E.S. 


Where Does America Go From Here? By Thomas A. Baggs. 

New York, Harper and Brothers, 1938. $1.50. 

The attempt to answer the question raised by this book 
centers around “the A.B.C. of What’s Bothering the 
U.S.A.” The things that are bothering us turn out to be 
very complex, particularly in their interrelationship. The 
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author recognizes that an economic system based on divi- 
sion of labor requires coordinated operation and a better 
distribution of income. These would make possible co- 
ordination between production and consumption so that 
the economic system can function satisfactorily. 

The question is, To what extent can this result be 
attained under capitalism? He says that “the common 
people” expect to use the power of government to reform 
the capitalist system. He concludes that “business and 
capital, if they are to survive reform, must accordingly 
organize and accommodate themselves more to the demand 
of the times, particularly in giving greater recognition to 
labor, and thereby shifting the balance of power from the 
side of government.” In other words, if business is will- 


‘ing to give the workers an improved economic status less 


emphasis will be put on the use of the powers of govern- 
ment to attain such status. 

He says that “practically everybody in the United States 
is a capitalist, a believer at heart in the system of private 
enterprise.” This is part of the democratic tradition but 
the opportunities of becoming a capitalist have constantly 
diminished. Inequalities in wealth and income have been 
building class distinctions. In Europe they have caused 
violent revolts. “Here in the United States, as in Eng- 
land, where forms of government have been more truly 
representative for longer periods of time, the revolt has 
proceeded along moderate lines. The innate good sense 
of our common people has prevented bloodshed on a large 
scale. But resentment at class distinctions has become 
increasingly evident in the last decade.” 

Thus “the cancer of unemployment” and other factors 
causing insecurity and suffering call for readjustments. 
The task requires collaboration by capital, labor, and the 
government. A. E. S. 


America’s 60 Families. By Ferdinand Lundberg. New York, 

The Vanguard Press, 1937. $3.75. 

Those who want to understand the forces that have 
made and are making American history will find much 
help in this book. The materials upon which it is based 
lie buried for the most part in archives. The findings of 
authoritative investigations have provided a fund of facts 
which needed to be brought to light. 

Few have realized the extent to which the concentra- 
tion of wealth has centralized economic and _ political 
power. In 1930 James W. Gerard, former Ambassador 
to Germany, named 50 men and women who, he said, 
“ran” America. The author regards many of them as of 
“slight importance” as “merely secondary deputies of 
great wealth and some of them persons whom Mr. Gerard 
undoubtedly flattered by including in his select list.” His 
own basis of selection is the extent of “pecuniary power, 
directly or indirectly manifested.” 

Mr. Lundberg seeks to answer two questions: Who 
owns and controls the large fortunes discussed? How are 
these fortunes used? He believes that to answer the 
second question it is necessary “to examine the role of 
great wealth in politics, industry, education, science, litera- 
ture and the arts, journalism, social life and philan- 
thropy.” 

After stating his findings he suggests that the progres- 
sive legislative trends of 1933-37 in the interest of the 
workers and the farmers must be furthered, wide tax loop- 
holes in the upper-bracket income groups must be closed, 
and the national debt must be reduced. But he insists that 
“to realize even such a minimum and far-from-visionary 
program, a widespread conscious participation in politics 
will be required of the people. And the danger of a dic- 
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tatorship of the Right was never more real than at the 
present moment, with many of the wealthy already stung 
in their pocketbooks and worried about possible future 
stingings. The country must seriously address itself to 
the task of dealing with the historically unprecedented 
huge fortunes growing like cancers on American society, 
without having any illusions about the difficulties of the 
problem.” A. E. S. 


Toward Full Employment. By Henry S. Dennison, Lincoln 
Filene, Ralph E. Flanders and Morris E. Leeds. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. $2.50 
The authors of this volume are business men seeking 

ways to make our capitalistic economy function more 

efficiently. They believe that business men “have a 

peculiar responsibility for the character of the performance 

of our economic system.” Depression and large-scale un- 
employment they regard as “tragic anomalies” which next 
to war are “the most terrible which come to our civiliza- 
tion.” They believe that our resources, productive equip- 
ment and manpower can be used to improve the standard 
of living and that “economic activity builds the material 
foundation upon which the spiritual and intellectual ele- 
ment of a civilization may be developed. Our economic 
behavior reflects and expresses our ethical standards and 
exerts a powerful and persistent influence on our ideals.” 

Although it may not be possible to eliminate depressions 
and unemployment under a system of free enterprise and 
profit-making, the authors insist that many things can 
be done to mitigate their effects. More accurate record 
can be kept of the fluctuations in employment and public 
works can be used at the proper time to increase employ- 
ment. Greater control over credit can be established to 
counteract inflationary tendencies during periods of pros- 
perity. The government can establish a more flexible 
budget system to provide funds for public works and to 
acquire funds by taxes to liquidate debts. 

The means recommended to attain these ends indicate 
that the authors’ thinking is far in advance of that of 
most business men. The book should have great influence 
in developing a more ready response in the business com- 
munity to measures, economic and political, designed to 
effect greater efficiency and stability in the economic 


system. A. E. S. 


Civil Liberties and gers Conflict. By Roger N. Bald- 
win and Clarence B er Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1938. $1.50 
In this volume Mr. Baldwin, director of the American 

Civil Liberties Union, and Mr. Randall, vice president of 
the Inland Steel Company, have presented in striking 
contrast the viewpoints, on the one hand, of sympathizers 
with the workers whose civil liberties are infringed and, 
on the other, of employers who consider the abuse of 
power by organized labor quite as reprehensible as that 
infringement. 

The material is taken from lectures delivered recently 
at Harvard University when each man spoke without 
having heard or read the other’s statement. Consequently 
they do not take the form of debate. They are, rather, 
opinions resulting from the study and experience of two 
men whose interests and activities have placed them in 
opposite camps in the struggle between employes and 
employers. 

Both, however, are able to see that the question of civil 
liberties transcends the conflict between capital and labor. 
Both recognize that protection of civil liberties is vital 
to the survival of democracy and that the people of the 
United States as a democratic nation must guarantee civil 
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liberties as an important aspect of the maintenance of 
law and order. Furthermore, rules of law and order must 
cut both ways or, in other words, apply to any offender 
no matter how prominent or powerful he may be. If such 
a rule of law and order were actually applied it would 
soon eliminate industrial warfare. A. E. S. 


The Public Assistance Worker. Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. 

New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1938, $1.00. 

This little volume is intended primarily for social 
workers, but it will be of use to any who wish to know 
more about the way in which public aid to the needy de- 
veloped and on what basis such aid should be granted. 
The different topics treated are: the development of pub- 
lic assistance in the United States; those who should be 
considered eligible, the amount which should be granted, 
and the method of giving it; methods of dealing with 
people in need; health and medical problems; relations 
of workers with the community with particular reference 
to small communities ; and professional training for public 
assistance workers. Each chapter is prepared by an 
authority in the field. I. M. C. 


Mental Health Through Education. By W. Carson Ryan. 

New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1938. $1.50. 

This book is the result of a survey, lasting about a year, 
made under the sponsorship of the Commonwealth Fund 
by the president of the Progressive Education Association. 
The general question which the survey attempted to an- 
swer was, “How does educational practice today, at every 
level and for every type of education, square with what is 
known of mental hygiene, and what further advances 
can be made?” Although such obvious movements in 
the direction of mental hygiene as child guidance clinics 
and visiting teacher services are given due consideration, 
equal attention is paid to the presence or lack of mental 
hygiene implicit in teacher training, in curriculum, admin- 
istration, and the like. The survey is intended to be sug- 
gestive rather than definitive. The basic conclusion is 
that the dichotomy between “subject matter” and “methods 
of teaching” is not fundamental—but that the actual con- 
flict is between what is unfortunately still general prac- 
tice in education and the point of view which holds that 
“wholesome teacher personality, understanding of human 
behavior, and adjustment of human beings to social living 
transcend in importance any mere factual knowledge or 
techniques.” The book is implicitly as suggestive to re- 
ligious educators as to others. S. H. 


Miracles of Faith. B 
& Brothers, 1938. 
This is Father Maillard’s story of his own experience, 

first as a parish priest of the Church of England and later 

as director of Milton Abbey, with the healing power of 
faith and prayer. Milton Abbey, in Dorset, England, is 

a center where the spiritual ministry of healing is com- 

bined with expert medical care. Its “home” is under the 

supervision of the British Ministry of Health. In this 
short and concise book Father Maillard gives numerous 
instances in which faith and prayer have proved effective 
in dealing with physical, nervous and mental diseases. It 
is in spots a very frank narrative. Father Maillard writes 
that he has been called a showman and here and there it 
is difficult to determine whether the appeal of the narra- 
tive grows more out of rejoicing or of boastfulness. The 


5 Maillard. New York, Harper 


cause of spiritual healing will probably in the long run be 
benefited by a greater degree of humility than is revealed 


B. Y. L. 


in this book. 
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The Rediscovery of Man. By Henry C. Link. New York, 

Macmillan Company, 1938. $1.75. 

In this book the author claims that for the first time a 
quantitative science, psychology, “reaffirms the integrity 
of man and his final authority over all his intellectual crea- 
tions ; extends hope and reassurance to the individual and 
to a society seeking the road to personality and happiness.” 
The general philosophy of interpretation is similar to that 
in the author’s previous work The Return to Religion. 
He does not think well of psychiatrists, who “have tended 
to extend their activities into the whole field of mental 
hygiene . . . without any adequate disciplines or knowledge 
to prepare them for this responsibility.” He feels that 
they and other medical workers tend to be “machinists of 
the soul.” The book as a whole puts forward a doctrine 
of man which, among other things, devalues social security 
because it upholds personal security, exalts sportsmanship 
as the way all human relationships should be carried on, 
and speaks of God as the “supreme Umpire.” The author 
writes well and simply ; and in view of the importance of 
the matters with which he deals, it is too bad that his per- 
sonal, emotional, and political biases have prevented a 
more objective and suggestive treatment. S. H. 


Crime and the Community. By Frank Tannenbaum. Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 1938. $3.00. 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Report to the Governor of 
the Joint Legislative Committee to Investigate the Admin- 
istration of Criminal Justice and Report Its Suggestions 
and Recommendations for Improvement Therein. Harris- 
burg, 1938. 

Crime and the Community is a book on criminology 
that is distinctive. Dr. Tannenbaum of Columbia Univer- 
sity “completely and unequivocally” rejects the theory that 
“crime is caused by any sort of inferiority, physiological 
and psychological.” The United States has, he says, “as 
much crime as it generates.” The criminal is “a product 
. . . of the community itself,” which has given him “not 
merely his ideals and ends, not merely his relationships” 
that make a career of crime possible, but “his methods too, 
whether these be graft, political pull, or the use of a 
machine gun.” Crime is a livelihood and a career for 
those who engage in it. Education for such a career, like 
all education, must have “the support of a group.” But 
the “dramatization by the community of the activities of 
a child arrested” and experience in institutions which 
tends to “harden and solidify the gang experience” are 
important factors in such education. Criminal gangs are 
also “useful” political instruments in the larger cities. 
“For its own needs” a certain type of political organiza- 
tion “(among many other things it does) fosters, protects, 
and profits from certain types of unsocial and inimical con- 
duct among the criminal elements in the community. In 
the process the police of the community become subor- 
dinate to the larger ends of the political group.” 

But Dr. Tannenbaum considers, too, the administra- 
tion of justice and the punitive processes. “Waste and 
inefficiency characterize the process of law enforcement in 
the United States.” The problems involved in police 
administration, the work of the prosecuting attorney and 
the counsel for the defense in the whole process of arrest 
and trial, the classification of prisoners, prison discipline, 
education for prisoners, prison labor, the prison as an 
organized community—these are some of the matters 
briefly discussed. 

The picture presented is certainly discouraging. There 
is, the writer concludes, “not a shred of evidence that 
punishment—severe or mild, with good intentions or 
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bad ones—has beneficial effects on the future lives of the 
men punished. . . . All that we know about prisons indi- 
cates that punishment merely confirms the criminal in his 
career. . . . The present method of punishment is an 
empty and expensive exercise in futility, ending only in 
chagrin and bitterness and further crime and further pun- 
ishment.” He does not attempt to present an alternative. 
“That remains a question for analysis and study.” 

The report of the Pennsylvania Legislative Commis- 
sion to Investigate the Administration of Criminal Jus- 
tice furnishes additional data which support Dr. Tannen- 
baum’s strictures on the way in which justice is adminis- 
tered. “Numerous questionable practices” by courts or 
officials of the courts were discovered, such as the modifi- 
cation of sentences after the term is expired, finding de- 
fendants who have pleaded nolo contendere not guilty 
though it is “in effect a plea of guilty,” ignoring the 
provisions of the Probation Act and the laws in regard 
to parole, keeping prisoners in jail after acquittal because 
they could not furnish “excessive bail to keep the peace” ; 
failure of the courts in some cases to secure the de- 
fendant’s complete record before sentencing, the post- 
ponement of trials until a friendly judge can be secured, 
careless keeping of criminal court records, tampering with 
juries, abuses of authority by magistrates, the “fixing” of 
cases by professional bondsmen, etc. 


More striking, however, is the evidence on the charac- 
ter of juries. The commission found that “convicted 
felons have been found serving on trial juries and grand 
juries, . . . that verdicts in criminal cases have been reached 
by ‘flipping’ a coin; that jurors could not read or write 
and did not understand the English language; that the 
‘fixing’ or contacting of jurors was a common practice; 
that persons summoned as jurors would turn their sum- 
monses over to a politician who would send a = 

Invisible Stripes. By Lewis E. Lawes. New York, Farrar 

& Rinehart, 1938. $2.50. 

Warden Lawes of Sing Sing Prison is well known as a 
writer on prison problems and as a radio speaker. In 
this volume he deals more with the causes of crimne than 
the men behind the bars, except as they illustrate the 
problems. He does not, to be sure, attempt to give any 
complete answer to the questions why crimes are com- 
mitted and how men can be helped to go straight after 
leaving prison. But in his discussion of some of the 
fundamental problems he points out at least a part of the 
solution. “The fear that the forces which catapulted them 
into Sing Sing are waiting at the gates to resume their 
hold upon them, is the impeding factor in rehabilitation.” 
The reason why “men ‘come back to prison a second, 
third or fourth time’” is that “the prisoner, on his dis- 
charge from prison, is conscious of invisible stripes 
fastened upon him by tradition and prejudice.” A really 
adequate system of parole by which prisoners could be 
released at the “psychological moment ... when . . . they 
were fully determined to go straight,” with adequate, in- 
telligent supervision would help greatly. But in most 
states parole is little more than a name. 

More important, however, is prevention of crime. War- 
den Lawes does not pretend to name all the causes of 
crime. He points out, however, that the family, the 
school, the church, and, indeed, the whole community are 
remiss in preventive work. He comments that “ninety- 
five per cent of our prisoners admit to a belief in God 
and are almost entirely ignorant of the significance of 
godliness. And despite my instinctive deference toward 
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the church as the interpreter of religion, I find myself 
accusing it of bartering the homely virtues of charity and 
sympathy and brotherhood for the cold symbolism of 
form and ritual.” Furthermore, “the immorality of our 
economic system is reflected in the immoralities of in- 
dividuals.” I. M.C. 


Education’s Own Stations: The History of Broadcast Li- 
censes Issued to Educational Institutions. By S. E. Frost, 
Jr. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937. $4.00. 


Is American Radio Democratic? By S. E. Frost, Jr. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. $2.50. 

School Broadcasting in Great Britain. By Lester Ward 
Parker. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937. $1.00. 
These three volumes discuss different aspects of the 

problems involved in broadcasting. In the first one Dr. 

Frost, professor of education at Adelphi College, reports 

a study of all the broadcasting licenses issued to Ameri- 

can educational institutions. The history of each is 

traced in considerable detail. In all, 202 such licenses 
were issued to 168 educational institutions which repre- 
sent a wide variety of types of education, from state uni- 
versities and theological seminaries to an automobile 
school and one teaching chiropractic. Thirty-eight insti- 
tutions held licenses on January 1, 1937. Only a third of 
the licenses were held for a period of three years or more. 

In the second volume Dr. Frost takes up the question 
whether the present structure of American broadcasting 
is democratic. He holds that the interests of the federal 
government, the station owner, the advertiser, the edu- 
cator, and the general public must all be considered. A 
really democratic radio must be “controlled by the people.” 
This may require “the control of radio by a commission 
freed from the undue pressure of particular interested 
groups and at the same time sensitive to the public will 
democratically expressed.” But before that is accom- 
plished much can be done by revising the present law 
“to lessen the station owner’s power of dictatorial cen- 
sorship and to open the radio to free and adequate dis- 
cussion of public issues and to education as broadly con- 
ceived.” 

School Broadcasting in Great Britain is an intensive 
first-hand study of the way in which school broadcasting 
is carried on in Great Britain. Mr. Parker concludes 
that the B.B.C. has “given a demonstration of the possi- 
bilities of school broadcasting which is an important con- 
tribution to modern educational practice’; that school 
broadcasting must become “an integral part of public 
education” if it is to develop its possibilities fully; that 
“broadcasts must be based on known needs of the schools 
or make a contribution to their work along new lines 
acceptable to the teaching profession” ; that the limitations 
of broadcasting must be recognized and its “unique pos- 
sibilities” exploited more fully; that its effective use will 
depend upon “conditions of reception and the attitude of 
the teacher” as well as on the “character and quality of 
the broadcast” ; that there is still “much to be done in the 
adaption of known educational techniques to the broad- 
casting medium” ; and that school broadcasting must have 
the “sanction and support” of the educational authorities. 

M. C. 

Radio In The Classroom. By Margaret Harrison. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. $2.50. 

Miss Harrison studied the use of the radio in schools 
over a period of three years. For the most part this 
investigation dealt with experiments in rural and small 


town schools. The purpose was to discover actual prac- 
tices in using radio programs that are generally available 
to all schools. The emphasis was on the use of radio as 
a supplementary tool in education. 

This book deals with “objectives, principles and prac- 
tices.” While the primary purpose of the book is to offer 
concrete suggestions to those concerned with the class- 
room use of radio, others interested in the usefulness of 
radio as an educational resource will find the report re- 
warding. It is designed to help teachers and administra- 
tive officers who wish to make use of national programs 
at present available. There is a bibliography and an index. 

B. Y. L. 
Education On The Air, 1937. Edited by Josephine H. Mac- 

Latchy. Columbus, Ohio State University, 1938. $3.00. 

Each year the Ohio Institute for Education by Radio 
provides a stimulating series of addresses and round- 
table discussions on the various aspects of educational 
broadcasting. Those presented at the 1937 Institute 
appear in this volume. Like the others of the series it is 
invaluable for the student of the subject. The discussions 
include both technical material and the wide general 
aspects of the problem. I. M.C. 


British Experiments In Public Ownershi 
Terence H. O’Brien. New York, W. 
pany, 1938. $3.00. 

Since the World War there has been a decided tendency 
in Great Britain to create semi-autonomous statutory 
bodies to take charge of important public services. In 
the volume under review a former instructor in govern- 
ment at Harvard University and exhibitioner at Magdalene 
College, Oxford, discusses the “origins, structure, and 
past performance” of three of the most important of these 
bodies: the Central Electricity Board, the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, and the London Transport Board. 
He points out that in each case the creation of these cor- 
porations was “due to the fact that, Parliament was con- 
fronted with a practical situation in urgent need of amend- 
ment” not to an abstract desire for public ownership. The 
whole question of radio control has roused such heated 
discussion in this country that the essential facts in regard 
to the British Broadcasting Corporation have frequently 
been lost sight of in the polemics on one side or the other. 
This careful, thoughtful analysis will be of real value to 
many readers. LM.C. 


and Control. By 
. Norton & Com- 


Practical Radio Advertising. By Herman S. Hettinger and 
Walter J. Neff. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1938. $5.00. 
While this volume is intended primarily for the use of 

advertisers using radio to sell their goods, nevertheless, it 

has importance for those who are interested in radio as a 

social force. Dr. Hettinger is assistant professor of mar- 

keting at Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 

and Mr. Neff is president of an advertising agency and a 

former sales manager of Station WOR. The book deals 

with the different questions which the advertiser must 
consider in deciding how to make the best use of the time 
on the air that he buys. Many data are included in re- 
gard to the use of radio sets, types of programs broadcast. 
types of businesses sponsoring radio, rates charged by the 
networks, etc. In view of the importance of advertising to 
the industry this careful study should not be overlooked 
by those who are concerned with the social aspects of 
broadcasting. M.C. 
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